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others, and evidently does not learn to laugh, but comes
to it naturally. Throughout life, laughing is involun-
tary, and few persons are able to get a real laugh except
when they are genuinely amused. Thus the motor side
of laughter is provided by native equipment, and re-
mains an instinctive act, aside from certain refinements
that may be introduced, and a certain moderation
or complete suppression that may be imposed by
propriety.

But when we ask what it is that arouses laughter, we
see at once that this side of the matter is not wholly
provided by nature. The situation that provokes mirth
in the adult has no power to do so in the child, while the
situations that make the young child laugh lose the
power to do so as the child grows up. And one man
laughs heartily at a joke that has no such effect on
another. What causes great hilarity in one social group
may be tame, or trite, or shocking, or simply baffling,
in other circles. Each nation develops to some degree
a set of laughter-stimuli peculiar to it, and, finding
~om^                              to its own particular form

of wit, judges them to be feskmg in a sense of humor.
The English speak of 'easy jo^sTfcf^Seotch readers';
the Americans maintain that the Englishman cannot
see a joke; and the German, In Mark Twain's story,
complained that the choice specimen of American wit
that was offered him was 'no joke but a lie'. Exaggera-
tions or puns are not appreciated without training;
they did not have the power originally of evoking
laughter, but have gained this power, with many people,
through the effect of experience. The motor act of
laughing, then, is provided by native equipment, but